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‘‘T have sent the Book according to your commands ; I should have sent it, if you 
‘* had not commanded me.” —Pliny the Younger. 





The London Ciniversityp. 


There are but few civilized countries where the prevailing 
aristocracy does not regard with a jealous eye any material 
influence on society emanating from plebeian sources ; this is the 
case particularly in England, where the origin of every grand 
and extraordinary institution, not progressing under the special 
guardianship of church and state, is invariably referred to the 
interested motives and unorthodox principles of mercenary or mis- 
guided minds: in such a country every honour, conferred by other 
than the placeman’s hand, is deemed illegitimate , every doctrine, 
pronounced by other than the churchman’s tongue, heretic. This 
proud and overbearing affectation; this ‘‘ genteel horror,” as 
Hazlitt so well expresses it, of all unconnected with church and 
state,—conceived in ndhtidencen and brought forth in fear,—has in 
no case been so powerfully, though artfully, displayed, as in 
that of the London University ; —an institution which, under 
the fostering hand of Authority, might, in a short period of 
time, become a temple for the diffusion ‘of wisdom and knowledge, 
whose doors would be open to every hand, and whose intelli- 
gence approachable by every capacity;—but, no, (with a few 
noble and honourable exceptions) say the aristocracy; this 
might be well for the needy and aspiring low-born,—it is true that 
merit might here find the steps to lead it to its destined eminence; 
ambition might here unfurl the wings which would lift itself to 
fame,—but there are other things which might be done, and would 
be done ;—the young mind would be instructed how to reason for 
itself;—opinions would blend and coalesce ;—the lessons of 
bigotry would be disregarded ;—religion would only be practi- 
cally taught ;—the philosophical and benevolent sentiments of 
toleration would be gradually infused; till, atlength, the spirit of 
Christianity, effecting universal liberty, we should be brought 
into association with the vulgar herd, or be no longer deemed 
worthy of holding that hereditary power and patronage which 
we now so uninterruptedly and comfortably enjoy. 

Fallacious reasoners, and such considerations as the above, 
have produced the opposition to the London University; to 
counterbalance, and, if possible, nullify which institution, a Royal 
college is about to be established. To effect this, bishops, peers, 
and placemen, with a long train of expectants, have, with 
‘‘ unanimity most wonderful,” proffered their purses and given 
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their names; and, indeed, the whole impetus of their aristo- 
cratic patronage, political and pecuniary, seems on a sudden 
directed to a fulfilment of this one end. If to any real good 
motive we could trace this extraordinary liberality—this furor 
donandi, if we may so call it; if, we say, we could trace to any 
good motive this zeal for an anti-university, on the part of its 
projectors; or could foresee any beneficial result to the interests 
of society, in the event of its completion, great, indeed, would 
be our satisfaction in the perusal of the list of those liberal and 
almost extravagant donations which the press informs us are to 
be devoted to its foundation ;—but believing, as we do, that the 
intention of all this prodigal generosity, is not to institute an 
university where all classes, and all sects, may meet and be in- 
structed—not to establish a school where mind rather than books 
shall be the object of cultivation; in fine, not for the purpose 
of extending knowledge to the many, but to secure power and 
patronage to the few—when we say, such we believe to be the 
case, we cannot but feel indignant at hearing of the profuse muni- 
ficence which is threatened to be expended in so ignoble an un- 
dertaking. 

We have, thus far, only stated what are our notions of the 
motives for establishing the anticipated King’s College; we will 
now say a word or two on the practicability of the design, and, 
as the topic is a very simple one, but a word or two it shall 
be. That every branch of education should be attainable 
in the metropolis, is a desideratum no less obvious than the want 
of an university for that purpose: nor is this disputed, but it is 
objected to the London University, which is open to all sects, 
that the most important branch of education is untaught by any 
of its professors, namely, religion; let it be observed, not 
theology, but religion; and, therefore, another university is to 
be instituted for the express purpose of remedying this profane 
defect. Now, if there be any reason in this objection, which 
we deny, (for to make religion a science would be to degrade it 
to the level of mere human speculation) why not effect an imme- 
diate coalition, by cementing the interests of the two, and making 
one Metropolitan University? or if this be impracticable, why 
not grant charters to both institutions, in accordance with the 
views, and in furtherance of the objects of their respective projectors? 

Amid so much and such powerful opposition to the establish- 
ment of the London University, it was not to be expected that 
the hirelings of the press would fail to make it a subject of 
abuse, but it is absurd to suppose that the low ribaldry of such 
journals as the Age and John Bull can have any influence on its 
interests, even did not the beastly unmeaning epithet of Stinkomalee, 
which the latter has applied to it, sufficiently indicate the con- 
temptibility of its revilers, and the weakness of their attacks. 

Notwithstanding, however, the objections made to the London 
University, and the appalling alarm excited in the minds of many 
of its original supporters, by the announcement of a church and 
state rival, it is pleasing to observe that so many yeung men, 
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destined for the legal and medical professions, and for the practical 
sciences, are availing themselves of its advantages; and we 
earnestly hope that such of them as distinguish themselves by their 
superior acquirements, will ultimately be rewarded with honours 
similar to those granted by the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge : and we venture to anticipate that his Majesty, under whose 
auspices the metropolis has so justly become the admiration of all 
Europe, will, with that magnanimous and gracious feeling which 
has ever distinguished his Royal Character, allow history to inform 
posterity that George the Fourth was the patron of two Colleges, 
aud the founder of the first University in the city of his throne. 








Che Hawyper’s Wife and |Shoemaker’s Cook. 


Mr. Epiror,—I am a miserable cook out of place, and am 
likely to remain so, owing to the fact of my having foolishly left 
a respectable tradesman’ s, in the hope of bettering myself by getting 
into a gentleman’ s family. Having heard that a neighbouring 
attorney’s cook had received notice to quit, I gave my master a 
month’s warning, and humbly offered my services to the gentle- 
man’s wife, through the introduction of my friend John, the 
footman. She was pleased with my appearance, promised to 
engage me if [ could be well recommended, and asked where she 
should apply for my character. I readily replied, ‘« Mr. T. the 
shoemaker, in the next street, if you please, ma’am.” Judge my 
surprise, Mr. Editor, on the lady’s staggering to the bell, and 
with a shriek of horror, exclaiming, ‘* How dare you insult me 
by supposing that I would condescend to receive into my house, a 
cook to a filthy shoemaker.” By the time this speech was con- 
cluded, my friend John entered the room, to whom she voci- 
ferated, ‘* Gracious God, John, how could you permit this woman 
to approach me, when you know my abhorrence of every thing 
connected with trade. ‘Turn the wretch out; and if I could sup- 
pose you knew whence she came, I would dismiss you instantly.” 
John dared not acknowledge our acquaintance; and to prevent 
him losing his place I quietly withdrew. Qut of her hearing, 
le consoled me by saying, ‘‘ Never mind, Phebe; but who 
could have expected this from my mistress, whose father, we all 
know, keeps a shop in Piccadilly.” 

Thinking 1 had no chance of being received into a gentleman’s 
family, I went to my old master, told him what had occurred, 
and begged to be allowed to continue in my place; but he reproved 
me for giving him warning, and insisted upon my quitting accord- 
ingly. He was a good and kind master, and has promised me a 
good character; but says that he shall disclose my reasons for 
quitting him. Under these circumstances, pray, Mr. Editor, 
advise me what to do. PHG@BE. 


We are really sorry for the poor girl; and advise her to apply 
again to her old master, who, as a good and a kind man, we hope 
will receive her back, or forbear mentioning the circumstances 
which caused her to quit his service. 
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Eveline O'Donnell, 
( Continued. ) 


The theatre often proved to her fatiguing, but sometimes she 
was observed to take a lively interest in the representations; when 
she saw pourtrayed in them with truth certain situations, such as 
those which arise from a concealed passion, she identified herself 
with the character, her heart throbbed audibly, and her vivid 
emotion lent colour to her cheeks, and when the curtain fell she 
appeared in a state of entrancement. At other times she took an 
opportunity, when the attention of the company was engaged by 
different objects, to cast towards a distant part of the theatre an ex- 
ploring glance, yet modest and pure, transmitting only the emana- 
tions of a virgin’s soul. Nor was it on such occasions alone that her 
agitation became visible; even literary pursuits, in other respects 
so salutary, seemed to minister to her disease. Lucy excelled in the 
art of reading, and in selecting passages from Romeo and Juliet 
or Petrarch, she inadvertently increased the susceptibility she 
should have sought to repress; for the public journals Eveline 
declined her assistance, she took little interest in political events, 
and, toconfess the truth, was too much absorbed in one object to 
attend to the state of Europe; a single page or article on painting, 
in which was introduced the eulogy of a certain picture, appeared 
to afford her indescribable pleasure, she read and re-read the page 
in solitude and silence. 

It is easy to imagine that these various symptoms of a secret 
passion could not entirely escape her mother’s eye; in reality, 
Madame O’Donnell, who was eminently gifted with the delicacy 
and tenderness so characteristic of maternal solicitude, only 
waited for the confirmation of her suspicions, to take some deci- 
sive measure for the restoration of her daughter’s tranquillity. 
That the passion she cherished could be criminal she refused to 
believe, but that it might be indiscreet she could not deny; and 
she too well presaged that its object might be such as the General 
would disapprove. In this state of perplexity she saw no alter- 
native but to try the effects of absence and change of scene; if that 
resource failed, she intervally resolved to yield to the necessity 
on which her daughter’s life depended. It was with these views 
that she attempted to draw from Eveline’s lips the cause of that 
overwhelming sadness which was visibly undermining her ex- 
istence: she occasionally adverted to the opposition of sentiments 
which often subsisted between parents and children on the subject 
of marriage; but she spoke with indulgence, intimating that she 
could rather excuse even an indiscreet attachment, than the un- 
kindness of concealing it. At these remarks, Eveline grew pale 
and red by turns, and with a faultering voice denied the charge ; 
the mother persisted, till touched and subdued by her daughter’s 
earnest entreaties, she quitted the subject. 
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In the meanwhile, her uncle, though equally sensible to the 
alteration in his niece’s deportment, abstained from remark, and 
contented himself with watching her in sorrowful silence. The 
position of Lucy afforded more facilities for the discovery of her 
cousin’s secret, nor was it possible but that she should divine its 
object; but if she ever hazarded an allusion to this subject, she 
was appalled by the distressful feelings it awakened in her friend’s 
bosom, and eagerly atoned for the fault she had committed, by a 
solemn promise never to reveal the secret her penetration had 
discovered. Such was the shrinking delicacy of Eveline’s cha- 
racter, heightened by her domestic education and the retired 
habits of early life. Nor was this surprizing, since there is some- 
thing in maiden purity that revolts from the acknowledgment of a 
first love, even when the wishes of her heart are sanctioned by 
parental approbation: but with how much more reason did Eveline 
revolt from the confession of a sentiment, which she was well 
aware would never be authorized even by those relations she so 
fondly loved, and who had hitherto been indulgent to her wishes. 
In the meanwhile she revelled in the dreams of imagination, and 
held a sort of invisible communication with the forbidden object. 
To speak of the man she loves, to pronounce his name, to quote 
his words, to reiterate his sentiments, forms but the gratification 
of an every-day girl, to whom love is, perhaps, rather an amuse- 
ment than a devotion, and who is equally without the reserve, the 
depth, and intensity that belongs to a serious passion; but the 
woman on whom love, involuntary love, is inflicted as a penalty, 
a tormenting consciousness from which she cannot escape, guards 
with religious reverence the secret of her heart, and would almost 
shudder if the name she adores were profaned by indiffereut lips. 
Although Eveline was perfectly aware that her cousin had fa- 
thomed the mystery she most wished to conceal, she never spoke 
explicitly; yet once she involuntarily exclaimed, ‘‘ How happy 
might we both have been, if you were rich and I had been poor; 
how gladly would I consent to exchange our destinies: you should 
then receive that homage which appears so brilliant to your fancy, 
nor should I envy you the privilege of selecting from many pre- 
tenders, whilst [ contented myself with accepting the vows of some 
worthy man, who would no longer have to anticipate contempt or 
rejection, and who might then, perhaps, be tound to offer me that 
sympathy and protection, which I should be favoured to ac- 
cept.” 

it was not long ere the passion that had long undermined Eve- 
line’s peace, produced fatal effects on her tender frame. The state 
of her health excited alarm, and a journey to Italy was recom- 
mended for its re-establishment; but the experiment failed, the 
patient’s languor increased with every stage, and scarcely had she 
reached Florence, than Madame O’ Donnell, in the utmost anxiety, 
decided on returning to Paris. The happy effects of this change 
exceeded her most sanguine calculations; the name of France 
seemed to infuse new vigour into her daughter's frame: in ap- 
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proaching its capital she respired more freely, every object as- 
sumed a more brilliant aspect; again was her heart susceptible 
of pleasure, and the smile of complacency again played on her 
lips; and when she re-entered the hotel, her eyes glistened with 
enthusiasm, her heart throbbed with joy. During some weeks 
she retained this cheerfulness, evinced the utmost willingness to 
see company, and even appeared eager to partake of public 
amusements; but the happy impulse which had been given to her 
mind soon ceased to stimulate; she suddenly became dejected, 
the former symptoms of indisposition assumed a more serious 
aspect, and she was evidently more than ever miserable. Habitu- 
ally imbued with religious sentiments, her last resource was in 
devotion ; prayer and meditation alone appeared to give relief to 
her oppressed soul. With her piety was mingled benevolence and 
consolation in performing acts of charity, for in distributing alms 
to the poor, in cheering the widow and the orphan, in dispensing 
her bounty to the unfortunate, their benedictions shed a balm on 
her soul, even as the perfume of the flowers which we have 
watered diffuses health and freshness to the senses. 

In witnessing her friend’s rapid decay, Lucy conceived herself 
exonerated from her promise of secrecy, and freely imparted to 
Madame O*Donnell whatever she knew or suspected of her cou- 
sin’s malady. Amazement at first absorbed the mother’s feelings ; 
but having at length admitted the unwelcome conviction that her 
daughter’s life depended on her decision, she no longer hesitated 
to sacrifice to that consideration the prejudices of rank and 
education, and without consulting the General cn the subject, she 
that day announced to Eveline that she had invited M. Delville to 
dine with them en famille. The emotion with which this inti- 
mation was received, might alone have sufficed to confirm Lucy’s 
intelligence ; alternately red and pale, Eveline’s heart beat aloud, 
and her respiration was almost suspended. Whilst she darted on 
Lucy a glance in which satisfaction seemed to struggle with re- 
proach, she shrunk from her mother’s enquiring eyes; but her 
downcast look confessed the transports that agitated her bosom. 
At length, resuming her self-possession, she exclaimed in a faul- 
tering voice, ‘‘ You have acted very properly, mamma, he is a 
young man I respect very highly.” ‘ 1 have always esteemed 
him highly,” replied Madame O’Donnell with a look of tender 
benignity, “his talents entitle him to distinction, his moral 
qualities are still more honourable; and we have but to consider 
his character to place him in the number of our chosen friends.” 
Whilst Madame O’Donnell spoke, Eveline sat wrapt in an ex- 
tacy, uncertain to what sphere of bliss she was transported; she 
could only express by an eloquent glance the gratitude of love 
unutterable with which she hung on those tender words, the most 
delicious that had ever flowed from her mother’s lips. After a 
long pause and a deep drawn respiration, she ventured to say in 
a voice scarcely audible, ‘*‘ Do you think he will come?” ‘With- 
out doubt, for in this billet he accepts the invitation.” At this 
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new assurance Eveline again breathed a soft sigh, without ar- 
ticulating a single word. ‘To relieve her embarrassment, Madame 
O’Donnell quitted the apartment, when Eveline no longer at- 
tempted to restrain her tears; she began, indeed, to murmur 
at her cousin’s indiscretion, but Lucy had scarcely uttered a word 
before Eveline dropt the accusation. In the meanwhile, the con- 
versation having become painful to both, Lucy gladly escaped 
from the apartment. It was then that Eveline surrendered her- 
self uncontrouled to the ineffable feelings of tenderness so long 
struggling within her bosom, and eagerly snatching up Delville’s 
billet, which her mother had left on the table, she greedily de- 
voured its contents; and after a twentieth or thirtieth perusal, 
still fancied it contained some mysterious import hitherto un- 
ravelled. ‘* M. Delville cannot but be eager to accept the 
invitation with which he is honoured by Madame O’ Donnell, and 
which calls forth his strongest expressions of acknowledgment.” 
She dwelt long on the eager and the strongest, expressions in 
which she detected something more than a simple formula of 
politeness. The result of her meditations was to slip the billet 
into her bosom, and then with innocent consciousness to steal to 
her chamber. 

It is rarely that a woman, however agitated, overlooks the 
embellishment of her person, when anticipating the presence of the 
man she loves; even the ingenuous Eveline, on repairing to the 
toilette, cast many an anxious glance on the mirror which reflected 
her lovely image, tried more than one gown, adjusted and re- 
adjusted the elegant mob-cap of Mechlin lace, so tastefully 
adapted to a pretty invalid, from which her beautiful ringlets were 
suffered to escape in graceful negligence. She wore around her 
neck a handkerchief of blue gauze, preserved from the memorable 
hour when she had sat for her portrait to the very man whose 
approach she now awaited with such anxious impatience ; her 
slender waist was encircled by a sash of the same colour: she 
glided through the apartments with a lighter step thanusual, it was 
long since she had displayed so much sprightliness, and her whole 
soul seemed overflowing from her lips; in meeting Lucy, however, 
she checked these vivid transports, yet involuntarily revealed to 
her by an expressive smile, the joy she sought to suppress. The 
hour equally desired and dreaded now approached. Her uncle 
dined abroad; Madame O’Donnell having wisely chosen for 
Delville’s introduction, a day when she well knew the General 
had a particular engagement; and it was scarcely with less in- 
terest than Eveline that she was awaiting the entrance of the young 
stranger, when the door opened, and Delville appeared. 


( To be concluded in our next.) 








Gallop of tutellect. 
Amongst other absurdities, at a certain house in York Street, 
Portman Square, may be frequently seen an individual cleaning 
the windows habited as a Bachelor of Arts. 
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Ave iParia. 


How beautiful at even-time, 

When the winds are mute and the waves are dreaming, 
And the sun goes down on thy glowing clime, 

Like light trom a holy altar streaming— 
How beautiful then, with the loved one near, 

Such tremulous rays from her warm eyes flinging, 
That we scarcely know whether smile or tear 

Be the gush from ber fond and full heart springing — 
Oh! how heavenly thus to sit and hear, 

From some holy voice on the waters singing, 


Thy hymn, sweet Ave Maria! 


Ave Maria! oh, how oft, 
As on Arno’s stream my pinnace lay, 

Thy far-off strain, slow, deep, and soft, 
Hath stole my sense from earth away ; 

Whilst my oars grew still and my sail fell down, 
As if charmed to rest by thy magic power, 

Like my own hushed heart; and how many an hour, 
Long after thy holy sounds were gone, 

As the dew hung smiling on leaf and flower, 
Have I lingered there still dreaming on 

Of thy tones, sweet Ave Maria! 


Ave Maria! fare thee well, 

Thy vesper chaunt I shall hear no more: 
But oft of thy far melodious swell, 

As I wander along some lone sea-shore, 
Shall memory breathe—till the buried dream 

Of the purer thoughts of my happier days 
Once more awakes; and on that mild stream, 

Where the Zephyr light as each moonbeam plays, 
In my stirless bark again I seem, 

Still listening on to the faint sweet lays 

Of thy music, Ave Maria! 


SFORZA. 








WMuman Nature Bisplaped. 


Sethos one day took it into his head to become perfectly wise ; 
an extravagancy which has sometimes infatuated men of no shal- 
low intellect. His soliloquy on this momentous point was as 
follows :— 

‘‘ To be very wise, and consequently very happy, requires no 
more than to get rid of our passions, which every one knows to be 
a most easy matter. First, J will never love any woman; for 
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upon seeing an enchanting beauty I will immediately say to my- 
self, those cheeks will be one day wrinkled, those eyes lose 
their lustre, and those fine curling locks give way to baldness ; 
now, viewing her with the same eyes which I should in that mor- 
tifying change, will secure my heart from being distracted with 
her beauty. Secondly, I will be temperate, and stoutly with- 
stand all the allurements of delicious fare, and the seducement of 
epicurean companions; it is but bearing in mind the consequence of 
excess, as a disordered stomach, a confused brain, and the loss 
of reason, health, and time, then my appetite will be under the 
check of necessity, my health permanent, my faculties sprightly, 
my passions tranquil, and my ideas refined: all this is attainable 
with so little difficulty, that to attain it has no claim to merit. 
As for an income,” said Sethos, ‘‘ my desires are limited, and 
my whole fortune lodged with the receiver-general of the finances 
of Nineveh: | have wherewithal to live independently, an essen- 
tial ingredient in happiness; I will, therefore, never risk losing 
any part of my fortune by gaming; as I do not want to increase 
it, I will be always above cringing at a Jevee. Envying nobody, 
I shall not be envied. Is not this again as easy as to tell my 
name? Ihave some friends,” continued he, ‘‘ who will remain 
such ; as our interests do not clash, I will never quarrel with them ; 
nor will they with me. The consequences are certain.” 

Sethos, after this concise scheme of conduct, happening to look 
out of his window, saw two women walking under a row of 
plantanes, near his house. One of them was old, and under no 
concern ; the other young and pretty, but she wept and sighed with 
such emotion as heightened her charms. Our sage moved—not 
with the lady’s beauty, his soul was superior to such a foible— 
but her extreme affliction, hastened down to comfort the young 
Ninevite with the treasures of his wisdom. The belle related with 
the most natural air of real grief and resentment, the wrongs she 
suffered from an uncle, whom she had not; his practices to defraud 
her of an estate, as fictitious as the uncle; and her dread of his 
violence. ‘‘ You seem to me,” said she, ‘ a person of such 
sagacity, that if you will be so good as to go home with me, and 
inspect into my affairs, I am certain my distress would soon be 
brought to a happy issue.” Sethos readily attended her, meaning 
only to advise her for the best. 

The sorrowful lady brought him into a perfumed chamber, and 
politely placed him on a sopha; she opened her cause with down- 
cast eyes, which at times dropt, and whenever she raised them 
they were immediately met by those of the sage Sethos. Her 
speech breathed a tenderness, which increased every time they 
looked at each other. Sethos was extremely affected with her 
pathetic recital; and at every word, much more at every look, 
felt in himself a more earnest propensity to interest himself in be- 
half of this accomplished lady. In the heat of talk they had 
changed both their positions, and Sethos laid his advice so home, 
and urged his counsel with s@ much tenderness, that the uncle 
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and wisdom were quite forgot in the transporting gratifications of 
love. Here, as may be conceived, they were interrupted by the 
uncle, armed cap-a-pee. He first furiously threatened to sa- 
crifice the sage Sethos and his niece; at length, in generous pity 
to the youth, he said he would remit their punishment for a round 
sum of money. Sethos was obliged to deliver up all he had, and in 
those days he may be said to have come off very cheap; this was 
before the discovery of America, when ladies in distress were far 
from being so dangerous as in our days. 

Sethos is shewn his way out of the house full of shame and 
vexation. At his return home he finds an invitation to dine with 
a knot of his intimates: ‘* This comes very apropos,” said he, 
‘‘ for if I sit brooding here by myself over this cursed trick, I 
shall not be able to eat: this will bring on a sickness, and that 
bring me to my end. A frugal repast, with virtuous friends, is 
compatible with the most austere wisdom; their engaging com- 
pany will efface all remembrance of this morning’s folly.” Being 
come to the rendezvous, his chagrin was soon observed, and 
quickly removed by the ofliciousness of his virtuous friends to ply 
him with liquor: ‘* For,” thought the wise Sethos, ‘‘ wine in mode- 
ration is a cordial to soul and body.” When they had drank him 
to a certain pitch, a party of play was proposed. ‘* A throw or 
two upon the dice among select friends is a harmless recreation.” 
He games and loses, not only all about him, but four times as 
much upon his honour; a dispute arising, a select friend knocked 
out one of his eyes with the box. The wise Sethos is led home 
drunk, stript of all his cash, and with the loss of one eye. 

When sleep had brought him to himself, he sends away a ser- 
vant to the receiver general for money, to pay those sacred debts 
of honour. Word is returned him, that his banker had that very 
morning made a fraudulent bankruptcy, to the ruin of numberless 
families. The wise Sethos run in a passion to court, with a 
plaister on his eye and a petition in his hand, for justice against 
him. As soon as the sovereign came by, kissing the ground 
three times, he offered his petition; his majesty took it with a 
smile of goodness, and delivered it to one of his satraps that he 
might make his report on it. The satrap, taking Sethos apart, 
said to him with a haughty sneer, ‘‘ Thou one-eyed coxcomb ! to 
apply to the king before me! and what is worse to demand pe 
against a worthy bankrupt, whom I honour with my protection ! 
if you value your other eye, drop this matter.” 

Thus Sethos, who in the morning had protested against wo- 
men, luxury, gaming, disputes, and especially against the court, 
before night was tricked and robbed by a jilt, got dead drunk, 
gamed, quarrelled, lost an eye in the fray, went to court and was 
ridiculed. To complete all, distracted with the most dejected 
ideas, he drags himself homeward, where he finds the officers 
stripping his house by an execution. 

MELBOURN. 
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The Consumptive to His Mistress. 


Mary, the hue upon my cheek, 
Of health and happiness may speak— 
But ’tis my doom 
Awhile to linger on the way 
Of life, then slowly sink away 
Into the tomb. 
I shall return to health you say— 
Can he who falls from a turret high, 
While yet between the earth and sky, 
Return to where he stood? Ah, nay, 
Thus is it then with me. 
A worm is coiled within my heart, 
ating my life; 1 must depart 
Too soon from thee— 
This form will be 
Ere long a mass of crawling things, 
Dreadful to my imaginings. 
Many friends will watch my bier, 
Descend death’s darksome dreary cell; 
But thou I know wilt not be near, 
To bid my cold remains farewell. 
Yet ere I and my coffin rot, 
I shall by all be perhaps forgot, 
Save thee ;— 
And thou wilt weep 
Where I shall sleep, 
Under the willow tree,— 
Till death’s chill hand earth’s fairest flower shall gather, 
And we lie buried in the grave together. 


T.T. B. 








Remarks on Mramatic Literature. 


Scribendi recte sapere est et principium et fons.—Hor. ar Poet. 


That the English drama has long been in a state of progressive 
degradation, as far as regards the degree of talent and genius dis- 
played in the dramatic compositions of the day, is a fact too gene- 
rally admitted to be insisted on here, and too universally lamented 
to require any elaborate discussion in order to establish the axiom. 
Taking it for granted that such is the case, it becomes every 
public man to enquire into the causes which have produced this 
effect; and who more so than you, Mr. Editor, whose strictures 
upon the stage have been so ably written, and so generally looked 
up to. It is not only a truth that few of the new pieces now 
brought out at our theatres rise above mediocrity, but that the far 
greater part fall infinitely below it. A consequence resulting not 
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so much from a lack of talent for dramatic writing, as from a want 
of some proper mode of deciding on those pieces offered for re- 
presentation. The decision of the managers, it is to be feared, 
is far less influenced by the merit of the play submitted to their 
choice, than by many adventitious circumstances, which have no 
reference at all to the real question. 

It frequently happens that a name with the public, as being as- 
sociated with a successful piece, weighs greatly in favour of some; 
while others are rejected simply because the name of the author 
is undistinguished by popularity. Certain it is, that amongst the 
modern dramatic productions, scarcely any have remained as 
stock plays, and not a few have been condemned on the first night 
of performance. In many cases, the majority of the audience 
has been decidedly against a piece; notwithstanding which it has 
been obtruded upon the public for a certain time, till it has been, 
in the language of the green-room, starved out; that is, til the 
public—who are, to do them justice, generally more prone to the 
lenient than to the severe—have shewn by the empty benches their 
disapprobation, to which the feelings of the managers are always 
most alive. It is agreed on all hands, that the number of tra- 
gedies and comedies offered yearty is very great; if then, with 
such a profusion before them, the managers are not able to select 
a few from time to time, with a view to redeeming the character 
of the age, from a decline in dramatic talent, things must be at a 
very low ebb somewhere, either amongst writers or themselves. 
Medwin, in his conversations with Lord Byron, speaks of a com- 
mittee at Drury Lane, who sat in judgment on pieces offered, and 
amongst them mentions the names of several noblemen and mem- 
bers of parliament; without any disparagement to such exalted 
personages, I would say they are totally unfit to cater for the 

ublic, mixing so little in society as to disqualify them from judg- 
ing of the taste of the middle and lower orders of men, who, after 
all, are the great frequenters of our theatres: they may be wits 
amongst lords, but amongst wits they are only lords. Still I am 
of opinion, that a committee is the best mode of determining upon 
the merits of a piece. In a number of persons there must neces- 
sarily be a great variety of opinion, and by discussing with each 
other the beauties and deformities, a fair and dispassionate judg- 
ment may be expected, supposing all the members to be well 
qualified for the office. I would go still a little further in the 
mode of passing that judgment, and would follow the course pur- 
sued at the university with regard to prize poems and essays. No 
author should be allowed to make himself known to the umpires ; 
the MS. should not be in the author’s handwriting ; and it should 
be accompanied with his name sealed up in a letter, having a 
motto on the outside to correspond with one prefixed to the piece ; 
and no author’s name ever to be unsealed, except that of the fortu- 
nate candidate. Pieces would thus stand or fall upon their own 
merits or demerits, and the public would have a much better chance 
of witnessing the best dramas. From the experieuce I have had in 
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theatricals, T can speak with confidence that the pantomimic 
shews, the nonsensical melo-dramas, and other spurious bant- 
lings which have of late taken exclusive possession of the stage, 
(as far, at least, as the new pieces brought out are concerned) 
are not conformable to the taste of the public, but are only endured 
because nothing better is presented to them. Jt may be urged 
that the theatres are generally pretty well filled, and that this must 
be the best criterion for judging whether or not the public is sa- 
tisfied with the fare set before them. But I deny the position. 
When we consider the immense variety there is in the component 
parts which form altogether the great mass of London society, we 
shall easily see that among them (setting aside the perpetual 
influx of strangers) there are enough to form audiences at the 
theatres almost every night witheut any particular attraction of 
the pieces performed. If at one theatre really good tragedies and 
comedies were performed, (not five act farces after the manner of 
Reynolds and Morton) and at another pantomime shews and 
melo-dramas, the songs in which are generally only a number of 
very wretched puns and gone by jokes strung together; if, we 
say, in such a case, the theatre where the regular plays were 
performed was deserted, and the other frequented, then, and then 
only, should we be justified in ascribing the present state of the 
drama to the depravity of the national taste. It has frequently 
been remarked, that authors of character and talent cannot pros- 
titute themselves so low as to write for the caprice of one or two 
actors; and that their gratification must be consulted more than 
dramatic effect; that the part designed for a second-rate per- 
former may be so managed as to act as a foil to set off this one 
brilliant, and that the whole may be submitted to the judgment of 
this luminary. It is not unfrequently the case that an actor may 
himself be passable in a character, but know nothing of the struc- 
ture of the piece beyond the part he has himself to enact, and on 
that account is more likely to mislead than to assist the author 
who is willing to abide by his decision. When Drury Lane 
Theatre rose from out the ashes of the old builing, it was 
strongly rumoured to be the intention of those gentlemen forming 
the committee of management, to confine the amusement of that 
house to regular comedies and tragedies, dismissing farce and 
pantomime to their original and only proper place, the afterpiece. 
If such were ever the plan, it cannot be sufficiently lamented 
that it was not adhered to; and most certain it is, that the ex- 
periment could not have been more unsuccessful than the de- 
viating from it has been. 

Scarcely a piece amongst the new ones brought out has been 
endurable, and, accordingly, nothing could have been more 
ephemeral than their lives; it is to old and sterling pieces alone, 
that the treasury of the theatre owes any kind of obligation: and 
yet, strange to tell, you rarely become acquainted with any 
author whose works have pleased the public, but you hear him 
complain of having had a tragedy or a comedy, or perhaps both, 
rejected by the managers. CRITO. 
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Dramatic Censor, 


DRURY LANE. 


On Saturday last, a comedy, in five acts, altered and adapted 
by Mr. Knowles, from Day’s “ Beggar’s Daughter of Bethnal 
Green,” was produced at this theatre ; and the reception it has 
met with fully bears us out in our opinion, that the persous ap- 
pointed to decide on the merits of the pieces submitted, are not 
competent to the proper fulfilment of so important and so respon- 
sible an office. We grant that it is a matter of extreme difficulty 
to determine, by a perusal, on the fitness of any piece for repre- 
sentation; every one knows that what may be highly entertaining 
in the closet, often ceases to be so on the stage: but we do assert, 
that he, who, from his evident ignorance of stage effect, and un- 
questionable inability to discriminate between nonsense and 
humour, pronounced the comedy now under review to be, in his 
estimation, worthy of being brought out at Drury Lane Theatre, 
is in no respect qualified to execute a task, which he has been so 
injudiciously called upon to perform. 

Mr. Reynolds is, we believe, gencrally supposed to be the 
reader for this establishment; let us, however, hope for the sake 
of his reputation as a man of talent, either that his judgment has 
not been appealed to on this occasion, or that he may entertain a 
private friendship for Mr. Knowles, which has tended to blind him 
to the gross imperfections which appear in almost every part of 
this comedy. But its production may be thus accounted for. It 
was (as our readers are doubtless aware) for sume time previous 
to its representation, underlined in the bills as written by a 
popular author. Now we will not dispute the policy of the ma- 
nagers in placing some confidence in the talents of a writer whose 
former works may have successfully passed the ordeal of public 
opinion, but that they should be guided by that circumstance 
alone, (as seems to have been the case in ihe present instance) 
is a measure the absurdity of which is only equalled by its injus- 
tice. But even granting it to be allowable, let us see what claim 
to special favour Mr. Knowles possesses on the ground of his 
popularity. He is the author of two or three tragedies, written 
to suit the peculiar talents of Mr. Macready; and it isa prevailing 
idea, that had the principal characters of these pieces been origin- 
ally sustained by any other actor, they would not have met with 
the success they have obtained. But putting this, which is but a 
matter of speculation, entirely out of the question, and coming to 
facts, we find that no inconsiderable portion of the plays alluded 
to, have been derived from the works of others, and, consequently, 
the entire merit of Virginius, William Tell, &c. does not belong 
to Mr. Knowles; credit for the indefatigability of his researches 
is the highest praise to which we can consider him entitled. Where 
would have been Mr. Knowles’s popularity, had he relied upon 
his individual talent, unassisted by the dramatists from whom he 
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has borrowed, and unpatronized by Mr. Macready. But let us 
return to our immediate subject, from which we have been drawn 
by observations which, though somewhat lengthy, we trust our 
readers will not consider irrelevant. 

The Beggar’s Daughter of Bethnal Green, is in great part taken 
from the piece by Day, to which we have already alluded. The 
subject is not suited to a five act comedy; the story has some in- 
terest, and, in able hands, might furnish materials for a good two 
act drama. In its present form it was impossible for it to succeed. 
The comic parts are without piquancy or wit, generally consisting 
of paltry puns; a specimen of which we will not disgrace our 
pages by quoting: the serious portions of the dialogue, though 
containing nothing particularly censurable, have yet neither vigour 
nor beauty. Some of the language is exceedingly common-place ; 
and there is an awkward affectation of the style of the elder dra- 
matists. At the end of the first act the drop fell in silence; and 
at the termination of the second the disapprobation was consider- 
able. In the middle of the third the impatience of the audience 
became so great, and the cries of ‘ off!” so general, that Mr. 
Cooper found it necessary to come forward, and request that the 
piece might be heard to its conclusion; at the same time, pledging 
himself that should the decision of the house be then against it, it 
should be withdrawn. It was then suffered to proceed; but the 
fourth and fifth acts passed off amidst very general and very de- 
served hissing, which at the conclusion became almost universal ; 
and Cooper on his re-appearance was for some time unable to ob- 
tain a hearing. At length, order being in some degree restored, 
he gave out the entertainments for Monday, subjoining ‘‘ Have I 
your permission to announce this comedy for Tuesday evening ?” 
The Noes decidedly had it, and he bowed and retired. 

Of the performers, with one or two exceptions, we are glad to 
have it in our power to speak most favourably. Cooper played 
admirably ; and we felt sorry to see so much good acting thrown 
away on a piece which was destined to be so short lived. The 
comic characters were in good hands; but even Farren, Harley, 
and Liston, could do nothing with the trashy materials they had 
to work upon:—the humour was most melancholy. Mr. Mude 
was included in the cast, and was well hissed and laughed at. 
We have before expressed our opinion upon the impropriety of 
this gentleman being permitted to perform parts beyond his con- 
ception; we trust that the managers will in future see the necessit 
of attending to our hints. Mrs. Faucit, as the haughty Elizabeth, 
acied with becoming imperiousness ; and Miss E. Tree was, as she 
always is, interesting, though the brevity of her part, afforded her 
but little scope for the display of her abilities. Mrs. Orger, as 
the bar-maid of an inn, was about as vulgar as, we suppose, bar- 
maids at inns usually are; we should have thought a little more so, 
but we will not dispute the lady’s experience in these matters. 

The farce of Rhyme and Reason has been withdrawn according 
to our prediction, and in direct opposition to the opinion of those 
most correct of all critics, the newspaper gentry. 
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COVENT GARDEN. 

Since the publication of our last number this House has been 
closed, in order that an alteration may be effected in the mode of 
lighting, the proprietors having just discovered that hitherto 
adopted, to be (what it always has been) extremely disagreeable 
to the audience; and having, at last, resolved to remove the 
gasometer, the obnoxious efiluvia arising from which has, for 
some time past, been a source of considerable annoyance to the 
visitors of the theatre. During the interval of time which has, 
of necessity, been occupied in these arrangements, the company 
has been performing at the English Opera House, where, we are 
informed by the bills, the effect of Mr. Kean’s acting has been so 
extraordinary, as to have occasioned several demands at the 
Box Office, for his appearance, at least three times in one week ; 
besides a special desire that he should perform the part of Othello. 
We have frequently witnessed Mr. Kean’s personation of this 
character, and we are of opinion that it does not merit the praise 
it has elicited. We perceive in it many faults, and but few 
beauties; for we are not among the number of those whose ad- 
miration is entrapped by the vulgar trickery which this gentle- 
man invariably makes use of in his acting. His conception of 
Othello is far from correct ; he seems to imagine that, as he is to 
be jealous, he may as well set about being so at once, and, acting 
upon that principle, he becomes doubtful of the integrity of 
Desdemona, before he has the slightest ground for his suspicions ; 
he appears entirely to forget that the Moor is described as one 
‘‘ not easily jealous,” and he is much too readily worked upon 
by the insinuations of Iago, in the earlier scenes of the tragedy. 
The best parts of his performance are those where an uncommon 
degree of energy is required, and hence arises his excellence in 
the scene where he threatens to be revenged on Iago, should he 
have wrongfully questioned the virtue of Desdemona. We could 
point out many more defects than those we have already noticed, 
but we have not space to devote to the subject. We may, here- 
after, take a general view of the merits of Mr. Kean, when we 
shall be under the necessity of showing that he owes a consider- 
able portion of his popularity, to peculiarities sometimes amount- 
ing to downright buffoonery. 

SURREY THEATRE. 

The performances at this house continue to be attractive. The 
comedy of Who want’s a Guinea? has been very well played ; 
and Mr. Osbaldiston has appeared in the characters of Virginius, 
and the Stranger. In the first of these assumptions he has, we 
believe, been particularly successful. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A letter waits for the anthoress of the Lines to Sforza, which are deferred till some enquiries, 
now in progress, shall be completed. Letters also wait for Phileros and F.C. N. 

Out of the numerous poetical contributions we have received, we can, at present, only 
promise the insertion of those of C. H., S. B.C., Theta, B—, and Tangent. 

H. H. in our vext. Ellen’s Letter in an early number. 
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